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SUGGESTIONS OF ARCADIA 
By Polly King 
With original illustrations by Thomas B. Craig. 

There is a certain school of animal-painters, whose pictures, having little en- 
vironment of scene or landscape, are suggestive of the bareness of life-studies. 

These pictures, in spite of all their cleverness of technique, fall somewhat short 
in imagination and fulness of the artist's work who is familiar with nature's moods, 
who sees glorious effects of light and cloud breaking over the humble stable-yard, 
who notes the color of light summer woods and gleaming birch-trees, and the 
heated atmosphere of July days when the sun slants over glowing hills, and over 
the dappled backs of lazy cattle cooling their feet in shady brooks. 

This is the poetry of the lives of dumb creatures, — the poetry of nature which 
is their home. It has given us the canvases of Troyon, whose magnificent animals 
live among pastures worthy of the days when Jove, to further his earthly projects, 
did not disdain to assume the form of a bull ; — the pictures of Jules Dupre, too, who 
shows us the well-to-do peasant's herd, or perhaps his sole cow, feeding in a 
flat meadow with bordering poplar-trees, or being driven home by a stout young 
woman in picturesque faded blue petticoat and wooden shoes. Rosa Bonheur, too, 
never neglected the "scenario " of her pictures. 

Thomas B. Craig is happy in this, that he is equally at home in landscape as 
well as in the delineation of our four-footed friends. In " A Breezy Morning in 
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ALONG AN OLD WOOD-ROAD IN ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 

June " the sheep are as they would be in nature, subordinate to the scene as a 
whole ; and as they crop the grass on the daisied hillside, simply add to the reposeful 
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A CHARCOAL SKETCH 



pastoral character of the quiet - 
summer day, the cloudless sky, 
and the leafy trees which cluster 
around the ample barns. The 
picture of the ruined mill, beside 
the rushing mountain torrent, 
strikes a deeper, sadder note, as 
indeed it may, for there is no sad- 
der spectacle than a deserted 
home, with its gaping- windows and 
falling roof. How often, alas! 
the traveler in New England, ex- 
ploring a picturesque half over- 
grown roadway, comes to what once was a happy homestead, — the weeds now 
running riot in the once cherished flower-garden, the hearth round which gathered 
a happy family, now cold and fireless. It is well, indeed, when these poor remains 
are reclaimed by the zeal of the searcher after an abandoned farm, as in the charm- 
ing artist-colony near Windsor, Vermont, where Thomas W. Dewing, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Charles A. Piatt and other well-known people have caused the poor 
ruins to rise again under skillful architectural fingers. 

Probably there is no branch of the artistic profession which brings with it 
greater labor and greater discouragements than that of painting animals. Beauti- 
ful women can stand stock still by the hour, simulating the primness of Priscilla, 
the witchery of Helen, or the charm of a modern society-girl. Summer light re- 
peats itself; nay, even the waves of the sea lap the shore with a certain regularity. 
But who can account for the friskings, the extraordinary leg-action, the wild 
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gayety and abandon, of a young bull in 
May, when, if he only had any common- 
sense, he would realize that it was time 
to fall into pose and have his portrait 
taken. This brings to mind Frank Stock- 
ton's story of the enthusiast who bought 
a beautiful cow, and, having tethered 
the creature to a post in the centre of 
the meadow, settled himself, with easel, 
camp-stool and umbrella, for a long 
morning's work. But alas! the "con- 
trary " creature, had her own opinion 
about cropping the grass with a pair of 
eyes fixed intently upon her. Round and 
round the meadow went the cow. 





WHITEFACE 



Round and round went the artist, until 
his visions of bucolic peacefulness 
were mingled with a comet-like appari- 
tion, with flying tail and warlike horns. 
Probably the cattle who sat to Mr. 
Craig for his vigorous studies of heads 



A HOLSTEIN 



did not act that way. They probably 
came and stood about him, gazing at 
him with their soft brown eyes and 
chewing the reflective cud. On the 
other hand the sympathy and rapport 
that is often established between the 
animal-painter and his subjects are 
quite wonderful, the old rhyme of Mary 
and her little lamb seeming to have a 
greater psychological meaning than the 
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NEAR PHILADELPHIA: A CHARCOAL SKETCH 



writer of the verses intended. The keepers of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris 
still tell stories of the lions and tigers who knew Barye as an especial friend. In- 
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deed he was not only an admirer of 
their grace and strength, but took the 
keenest interest in all their domestic 
affairs, — the birth of cubs, the deaths, 
and the new animals from Asia and 
Africa. Like the artist Gerome, Barye 
was devoted to kittens, and would 
watch by the hour their playful gambol- 
ings, tracing in their agile movements 
the likeness to their relatives the tigers. 

Barye's doing was very like that of 
Millet, only in another field. As Millet 
drew attention to the humanity of the 
despised peasant and helped him, so 
Barye helped the cause of the dumb 
creation. " He raised the animal in art, 
as Millet did the human caste from 
which he sprang. " 

Speaking of the more limited sphere 
of his professional activities, his mission 
was to raise animal statuary from the A STUDY 

contemptible position in which he found it, and to this end he took such pains as his 
predecessors never thought needful, because they were content with a conventional 
classicism against which Barye revolted. He made preliminary sketches in pencil 
and water-color for outline and pose. The animal was then examined by touch 
and measurement until it was completely known. Next, we are told, the model 
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A POOL IN THE MEADOW 



was constructed, measurement by measurement, from the life-studies not only, but 
from studies of the skeleton, the flayed carcass of the beast and the skin. Noth- 
ing was left to chance. 

Thus far it is a foundation of science. The conscientious taxidermist does the 
same and then clothes the clay or tow effigy with the skin of the living animal he 
simulates. Both are realists. But now the well-grounded artist lets imagination 
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have its way. He is master of the 
animal's organism, knowing it inside 
and out: and he can take liberties with it, 
— "make a wild beast more than wild." 

It is related that the painter Rous- 
seau remarked of Barye's magnificent 
lion in the Tuileries that it had all its 
fur much more truly than if the sculp- 
tor had modeled it hair by hair. 

But to turn back from the artist of 
the " Running Elephant " and " The 
Standing Bear " to the purely bucolic 
mood of the accompanying pictures, 
since the days of the Eclogues of Virgil 
there has been no more beautiful sub- 
ject for poet or artist than the peaceful 
scenes of happy country life. And in 
this age of steam and rush, it is a good 
thing to get away, even on canvas, 
from the noise and bustle of every-day 
life, and to see the twilight stealing 
over the flat meadows where the sheep with their faithful watch-dog wait patiently 
for the shelter of the fold. Dumb, woolly creatures, they bring again with their 
soft calling the old message of peace and rest, — echo of the days when the world 
was young and the poet wrote to his friend: " Thou too has't been in Arcadia." 
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AN OLD MILL AT WOODLAND, NEW YORK 



